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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


There is to be held in London from July 11 to 
July 17 an International Anti-Vivisection and 
Animal Protection Congress at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, and all who are interested in hu- 
mane work are invited to go. The objects of the 
Congress are to promote the movement for the 
abolition of vivisection and to advocate a con- 
sistent opposition to all forms of cruelty to 
animals. The work of the Congress will be done 
in four sections, dealing with: (1) Anti-Vivi- 
section; (2) Slaughter Reform and Transport of 
Animals; (8) Cruel Sports, Fur and Feather 
Trades; (4) Humane Education. There are to 
be very interesting papers on all these subjects 
given by prominent men and women in the 
humane field. The President of the Congress is 
the Duchess of Hamilton, and the Hon Director 
is Miss Lind of Hageby. It is a pity that all 
humane workers on both sides of the water can- 
not attend this Congress, for it is greatly needed. 

Work for the welfare of animals, we hope, is 
erowing, but still it is an up-hill work, and those 
who are most interested in it at times get dis- 
couraged. Presidents on both sides of the ocean 
have need to be very zealous and to go forward 
without fear of what their opposers may say. It 
should be considered a religious work, as all these 
creatures are God’s creatures, and we have no 
more right to inflict suffering on them than on 
any other of our fellow creatures.—A. H. S. 


There has been an effort started in Boston, re- 
cently, by a few men and women who call them- 
selves the Animal Welfare Workers. In a cer- 
tain way they are taking up humane work much 
as the humane workers on the other side-of the 
water are doing it in connection with the Hu- 
mane Congress,—every form of suffering of ani- 
mals, of injustice to them is being considered. 
Two meetings have been held at the home of 
Mrs. Catherine Gardner, 5 Exeter Street, Boston, 
who very kindly opened her house for the pur- 
pose. ‘There have been speakers from the dif- 


ferent humane organizations of the city, and this 
has resulted in a better acquaintance with the 
general work that is being done and with a more 
specific proposition and program for useful and 
active work in the future. We hope to hear from 
this group of workers something more definite in a 
short time. Speakers at the last meeting were 
Dr. Florence Duckering of the Animal Welfare 
Workers, Miss B. Maude Phillips of the Animal 
Rescue League, Mr. Guy Richardson of the 
M.S. P. C. A., Mr. John Codman of the N. E. 
Anti-Vivisection Society, and Mr. Rigby of the 
Millennium Guild. 


ee 


An excellent report was published in the Salem 
Kvening News, under date of June 9, on the an- 
nual meeting of the Salem Animal Rescue League. 
Miss Anna Fessenden, president and treasurer, 
told what the League had done from May, 1926, 
to May, 1927, as follows: 1099 cats and kittens 
and 195 dogs were put to death, 13 lost dogs were 
restored to their owners, and homes were found 
for three dogs and three kittens. Miss Fessenden — 
urged that owners of dogs should be more partic- 
ular to furnish them with collars, without which 
there is no protection by law. It is unfortunate 
that more of the Salem residents do not realize 
the importance of this work, both from-the hu- ~ 
mane point of view and civic welfare. People 
join on impulse and forget to renew their mem- 
bership fees. Such a work cannot be carried on 
without money. It isan important and valuable 
work for every one’s comfort and health. 
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THE HUNT REVERSED. 


By permission of Harper’s Magazine. 
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Hunting 


We often hear of the pleasures of hunting. I 
wonder how much longer it will be before civiliza- 
tion is advanced enough for men to find their 
pleasures in something besides killing. The 
wonder of it is, and the horror also, that men can 
allow themselves to inflict such suffering; often- 
times they do not kill immediately, but wound, 
and make the animals suffer a hundred deaths. 
There is also something particularly pathetic in 
the fact that men who love the “‘sport of killing”’ 
do not think about the mother that is out search- 
ing for food, that they kill,—she never returns to 
her little ones that are starving in some hidden 
place in the woods or fields. I have had the 
following article sent me by Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, and have been asked to publish it: 


WOUNDED BUCK GIVES BIG MOOSE HUNTERS CHASE; 
LOSES THEM 


New Yorkers Tell Season’s Best Hard Luck Y arn— 
Return Minus Venison - 


We have all heard many strange deer stories, 
but the best yet is that told by John Morton, 
teacher at the Big Moose Lake School, and Jack 
MeNulty of New York, a guest at Ainsworth 
Camp. 

The boys started out Sunday morning to still 
hunt. Before they had traveled far Morton 
started a large eight-point buck. Within 50 feet 
of the deer he started shooting, the first shot 
pounching him and the second shot knocking out 
one eye. 

The loss of the eye dazed the buck and he 
started to circle. Morton shot nine times more, 
using up all his shells without apparently wound- 
ing the deer again. He yelled for McNulty to 
help him and, at a loss what to do next, as the 
deer was standing still, approached on the blind 
side and hit him over the back with his gun, 
hoping to knock him down. 

The deer seemed to think this was adding insult 
to injury and, giving Morton one look out of his 
good eye, he bounded off, with the boys on the 
trail marked by his blood. They followed him 
about four miles until they came to a large stream 
which they were unable to cross. As it would 
soon be dark, they decided to abandon the deer 


and start for home. But where was home and 
how did one get there? 

The boys had a compass but, being unable to 
agree on the direction to go, compromised and 
started north. They finally came out at Big 
Moose Lake, which they believed was Twitchell. 
Approaching a camp from which smoke was issu- 
ing from the chimney, they learned that they were 
at Martin’s Camp on Big Moose. Mrs. Martin 
took pity on the boys and invited them in for 
lunch and then took them to the Glenmore land- 
ing in her motor boat. 

The boys reached Ainsworth’s weary and dis- 
appointed, just as a searching party was about to 
start looking for them.—Adirondack Arrow, No- 
vember 6, 1926. 


To us who do think about the suffering of other 
living creatures besides ourselves such an oc- 
currence as this seems almost inconceivable. A 
teacher and his pupils amusing themselves by 
such acts of abominable cruelty! This teacher 
thinking such an act something to be proud of! 
What sort of a teacher is he for the young? What 
sort of men is he training for the future? Cer- 
tainly not men who will have any sympathy for 
suffering in man or beast. 

It is very certain that men and boys who are 
indifferent to suffering among the lower animals 
will not have any sympathy for suffering in any 
form. Their sensibilities will be benumbed. 
They will not make desirable citizens. The 
world will be none the better for their having 
lived in it.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Rarely, the celebrated horse trainer, said that 
an angry word would sometimes raise the pulse of 
a horse ten beats a minute.—Tvine, “In Tune 
with the Infinite,” p. 21. 


Mammy has made me a warm night-coat, for 
she considers it cruel to leave a house dog without 
any clothing at night in the cold weather. ‘‘ How 
would you like to sleep in a cold room without any 
covering?”’ she asked someone who scoffed at the 
notion. ‘‘A smooth-haired dog is extremely 
sensitive to a lower temperature, and no one 
appreciates warmth more than a cat or dog.’”’— 
Sonny White, ‘His Book: A Little Pug’s Mem- 
ories,” M.S. 
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‘**My Dog”’ 


My granny has a pug dog; 
She likes him, I suppose; 

The only thing he ever does 
Is just to lie and doze; 

A snoozy, fuggy snug dog, 

A lie-upon-the-rug dog, 

A black-and-putty pug dog, 
With hardly any nose. 


My auntie has a Pekinese; 
He’s very, very wee; 

My auntie puts him up her sleeve 
And takes him out to tea; 

A snappy overseas dog, 

A crabby, cross Chinese dog, 

A snorty Pekinese dog, 
Is not the dog for me. 


My uncle has a sheep dog; 

His Christian name is Jock; 
He goes out with the shepherd 

And he comes of Highland stock; 
A run-and-jump-and-leap dog, 
A guard-you-while-you-sleep dog, 
Never was such a sheep dog 

For rounding up the flock. 


And then there is my own dog; 
He’s just terrier size; 
It isn’t very likely that 
He’d ever win a prize; 
A humble quite-unknown dog, 
He’ll never be a ‘‘shown”’ dog, 
He’s just-my-very-own dog, 
With thoughts behind his eyes. 
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His mother was a mixture; 

His father was a tyke; 
His uncles on his mother’s side 

Were “Taffy,” “Mac” and “ Mike’’; 
An earthy-nosed bone-burier dog, 
A Scotch-Welsh-Irish-terrier dog, 

- A sort of more-the-merrier dog, 
And just the dog I like. 
—Sent in without author’s name. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


‘*A Harmless Necessary Cat”’ - 


Janet Foss, as she pressed the button above her 
father’s name at the entrance of the Argonaut 
apartments and waited for that funny clicking 
noise which meant she could turn the knob, made 
a face at the door and wished with all her heart 
that it was the screen docr of their cozy bungalow 
in South Prairie, and that Dad had never been 
promoted. She was as homesick as a fifteen- 
year-old girl in her third week in a strange city 
-high school can be, and worse still, she knew as 
she climbed the stairs, that she was more home- 
sick at home than anywhere else. 

Her usually light steps dragged; the corners of 
her mouth that Daddy called ‘‘the laughingest 
lips in the world” drooped; her blue-gray eyes 
looked only gray, lacking their merry sparkle; 
and even her fair curls, as she wearily pulled off 
her hat, seemed spiritless and forlorn. On this 
Friday afternoon how she dreaded the week- 
end! | 
Even her mother’s greeting from the landing 
above did not dispel her dread, for it lacked 
its usual gayety. When she saw her mother’s 
face, her steps quickened, for it not only drooped 
like her own, but it bore traces of tears. Mum- 
sey had been crying! Only once in all her life 
could Janet remember this phenomenon. She 
forgot her own woe in utter dismay as she hugged 
her mother, ‘“O Mumsey, has something awful 
happened? Is there some bad news from 
Daddy?” : 

Mother drew her into the living room, saying, 


“Sh! It’s only Marilyn again. She came home 
from school vowing she’d never, never go back, 
and she’s been crying ever since. I hope she’s 
fallen asleep. I don’t know what to do, Janet. 
I’m afraid she’ll be really sick, and today I had 
been so lonely myself that I couldn’t help her 
much.” 

Janet stamped her foot in sudden anger. Why 
couldn’t Marilyn be sensible? Even if she was 
only eleven, she might think a little about how 
hard it was for Mumsey and herself. She was 
about to say so, when the bedroom door opened, 
and there stood Marilyn, her freckled face all 
tear-swollen. Janet’s anger melted. She flung 
an arm around her little sister and said valiantly, 
“Cheer up, honey, Dad’ll be home Sunday, and 
to-morrow we can go swimming again, and 
Mumsey’ll go too, and we’ll take a picnic.”’ 

She looked at her mother for approval of this 
impromptu plan, but Marilyn only burst into 
fresh sobs and incoherent sentences, ‘‘They 
la-laughed at me at school, ’n’—’n’ I can’t go 
back, ’n’—’n’—I’m lonesome for Flopsie. Why 
couldn’t we b-bring her? It would be more like 
home, if—if we had a cat.”’ 

At first Janet wanted to shake her. The idea! 
Homesick most of all just for her cat. It was 
preposterous! Still they all missed Flopsie, 
cozy, purring Flopsie. If a cat would help— 
Her eyes flashed with sudden resolution. 

‘‘Look here, Marilyn. Will you promise not 
to cry any more at all if I find you a cat or a 
kitten?” 

While she spoke, she was pulling on her 
sweater. A big tear paused on its way down 
Marilyn’s freckled nose. Wonder rounded her 
eyes. Mumsey was saying in her soft voice, 
“But, Janet, where will you go? You don’t 
know anyone who has a cat, do you? We'll find 
a pet store tomorrow. Marilyn can surely wait 
that long.” 

But Janet’s resolution was taken. ‘Don’t 
worry, Mumsey. I won’t get lost. Maybe I 
can borrow one for the night. We can’t go on 
like this.” 

And Mrs. Foss knew this ingenious daughter of 
hers well enough to believe that she would prob- 
ably return with a cat. 

Down on the street Janet realized, however, 
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that she had no definite plan in mind. She 
couldn’t remember having seen a cat in the 
neighborhood. She might inquire at the corner 
drug store or the Piggly-Wiggly, but the men 
there would only take the matter as a joke and 
besides they would have just alley cats, all dirty 
and slinking. No, it would be better to ask at 
some houses. ‘There were plenty of comfortable 
places in the next block that should harbor re- 
spectable members of the feline race. She would 
begin at one end and go down the street like an 
agent. 

A clear October sunset burnishing the golden 
maples brightened her spirits to a sense of adven- 
ture in this strange quest, but the smell of the 
fallen leaves brought back her homesick longing 
for their pretty yard in South Prairie. She rang 
the bell of a big, rather gloomy-looking house on 
the corner, and assumed a businesslike smile as 
the door was opened by a grim-faced maid. 

“Tf you please, have you a cat or any kittens 
you would sell or rent for a few days?” 

The maid scowled blackly. ‘‘A cat, is it? 
Well, what next will they be after wanting, and 
at the front door too!” and she slammed the 
offended door with decision. 

An inauspicious beginning, thought Janet. 
Well, she’d try once more at least; it couldn’t be 
worse. There was a friendly light in the next 
house, and a kind old man answered her knock. 
He looked both amused and bewildered at her 
question and, as if by long habit, called within, 
‘““Mother, come here a minute. A little girl 
wants a cat.” 

The woman thus summoned opened the door to 
Janet and invited confidence, interrupting the 
tale about Marilyn with sympathetic murmurings 
of ‘Bless her lonesome little heart.’? Then she 
said briskly, ‘“‘I haven’t had a cat these many 
years, but I’ve a friend four blocks up the street 
who has a big Angora she fairly doteson. Mebbe 
she’d let your little sister come there to play,” 
and before Janet could explain that Marilyn 
would be too timid to go, the woman had van- 
ished and was talking over the telephone in a 
room beyond. Janet could hear her repeating 
and spelling the word cat over and over. Finally 
she returned, explaining that her friend being deaf 
thought it was a hat that was wanted and 


couldn’t be made to understand. But here was 
the name and address. Perhaps if the girls 
would go there tomorrow Mrs. Van Dyke would 
let them play with her pet. She said good-bye 
with many friendly pats that gave Janet courage 
to believe that, in such a world, there must be 
a pussy for every lonesome child, Marilyn in- 
cluded. 

But the next door remained firmly closed to 
her timid ring, and she was turning away reluc- 
tantly, knowing that she ought to go home, for it 
was fast growing dark, when suddenly she felt a 
familiar soft sensation around her ankles, and 
stooping clasped an armful of sleek fur. A cat 
at last! She was tempted to run home instantly, 
but she remembered that she had set out to buy 
or borrow, not to steal, a cat. Looking about, 
she discovered that she was standing on the porch 
of a ‘‘duplex”’ and that the door of the other half 
of the house was open as if in welcome. She 
stepped over the low railing that divided the 
porch, and rang the bell eagerly. In the light 
from the door, she could see that the cat was a | 
Maltese much like Flopsie. 

The inner door to a little hall was thrown open 
by a brown-haired girl just about her own age, 
and a sturdy boy of eight or nine rushing ahead 
of her as he cried, ‘‘ Wait, Jerry! Let me 
answer.” 

The cat escaped from Janet’s arms and, dodging 
the boy who darted in pursuit, vanished into the 
house. Janet was breathless with eagerness: 
“Oh, please, would you loan me your cat just for 
thisevening? My little sister’s dreadfully home- 
sick, and she promised she’d stop crying if I’d 
find her a pussy.” 

The small boy had returned in time to hear the 
last, and nudged his sister, saying, ‘‘ Give her one 
of the kittens, Jerry. Ma says we can’t keep 
7em all—but I want the black one.” 

The girl, disregarding his chatter, led Janet into 
a room which, though very large, seemed small, 
so full of activity was it. At the far end a girl 
a bit younger than Jerry was setting a table to 
the accompaniment of Charleston steps as she 
carried dishes to and fro. Seeing Janet, she 
stopped and smiled shyly. In the corner a man 
with radio phones over his ears was turning little 
knobs and tapping his foot, apparently to lively 
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music. In the middle of the floor the boy was, 
by this time, having a friendly squabble over the 
cat with a girl a little larger than he. Jerry had 
pulled forward a chair for Janet and then rushed 
toward a door calling, ‘‘ Mother, do you want to 
give away one of the kittens? Here’s a girl who 
wants one.” 

Evidently from the kitchen came a. smiling 
woman with a flushed face, who listened sym- 
pathetically to Janet’s explanation and then, 
calling, ‘‘Mary, don’t let the meat burn, please,”’ 
led the way to a back porch where, in a box, four 
mewing bundles of fur wabbled about. The 
mother cat, with tail proudly in air, rubbed 
against Janet, and then, jumping into the box, 
applied her pink tongue energetically to one of 
the babies, Maltese like herself, but with three 
white feet. Janet laughed up at her new 
friends who, except for the father, had all fol- 
lowed and stood about in an admiring circle 
pointing out their favorites. 

“Just see! The mother cat knows the one 
Marilyn would like best. She’s washing it and 
getting it all ready to go.” Picking up the wee 
warm thing and stroking its silkiness, she added 
dubiously, ‘‘ But it’s too tiny to leave its mother 
yet, isn’t it, Mrs. ——? 

‘Maxfield,’ supplied the woman, smiling. 
“Yes, it’s pretty young, but you may take it 
along for your sister to see, and if your home’s 
not too far, Jerry and Pauline here (indicating 
the youngest girl) can come over after supper and 
bring it home. Pauline must be about your 
sister’s age, and she’s just been dying to find a 
girlchum. ‘The neighborhood is full of boys and 
the older girls are in high school. You see, we 
haven’t been here long ourselves, only since 
spring, and we know what it is to be homesick.” 

“And where did you live before?”’ asked Janet 
as they returned to the big friendly living room. 

““A small town west of here about two hundred 
miles—Jackson,”’ answered Mrs. Maxfield. 

Janet gave a squeal of delight. ‘‘ What! 
Jackson that we played in basketball last year! 
South Prairie, you know. Why you must have 
been at the game,” she cried, turning to Jerry. 

“T was there. Bill Sievers, your wonderful 
forward, 1s my cousin.” 

The chatter over this discovery of mutual 


friends, and sports, and new school delights in the 
city bade fair to last indefinitely, but Janet 
finally remembered the supper preparations she 
had interrupted and her own waiting family. 
Jerry and Pauline accompanied her to the corner, 
promising excitedly to come for the kitten at 
eight o’clock and get acquainted with Marilyn. 

As Janet rushed upstairs, her mother thought 
she had never heard footsteps so changed in one 
brief hour. Thrusting the ball of fur into Mari- 
lyn’s waiting arms, she burst into such a torrent 
of explanations and plans that it required a full 
half hour to piece her story together. It ended 
with, ‘“‘And Pauline goes to the same school as 
you do, Marilyn; and Mrs. Maxfield is going to 
call and wants you, Mumsey, to go to her 
church circle Tuesday. Oh, Mumsey, all be- 
cause Marilyn just had to have a cat! Blessed 
be cats forever and ever!”’ 

She stopped with a little gasp and began rum- 
maging among the books on her desk. ‘‘ Where’s 
my English book, Mumsey? Oh, yes, here it 
is!’’? and producing a school copy of ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” she began thumbing it excitedly. 
Mother wondered what possible connection this 
bewildering daughter saw between cats and 
Shakespeare, and Marilyn even stopped cuddling 
her new pet to look over Janet’s shoulder. 

‘Here it is! See, it was in our lesson yester- 
day in the Shylock scene: ‘. .. a harmless, 
necessary cat.’ That’s just what your pussy is, 
isn’t he, Marilyn? That Shakespeare man must 
have known everything, even about homesick 
folks like us.”’ 

For answer Marilyn dropped puss into her 
sister’s lap-and skipped to the kitchen, shouting, 
“ Now I know what [’ll name him.” Returning 
with a bowl of water, she commanded solemnity 
while she sprinkled the kitten’s head, saying, 
“T christen thee William Shakespeare, but Billy 
for short.” And amid peals of laughter, the 
“harmless, necessary cat’? accepted the great- 
ness thrust upon him, with a plaintive wee meow. 
—Marjory Medary. 

Sympathy is the first great lesson which man 
shall learn. . . . Unless he learns to feel for 
things in which he has no personal interest, he 
can achieve nothing generous or noble.—Talfourd. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


‘“Mémoire”’ 


Good “Papa” Joffre, victor at the Marne, 
Marshal of France, sat down last week with 
twelve of the thirty-nine other ‘‘Immortals”’ of 
the French Academy to give the advice of an 
old soldier upon what new words should be 
included in the French language and how the 
definitions of old ones might be clarified. Beside 
Joseph Jacques Joffre sat that other great 
Marshal and ‘Immortal’? Ferdinand Foch. 
Men of the sword, they were silent while the 
scholarly academicians debated the rules of 
pencraft. ... 

At last the Secretary of the Academy, M. 
Robert Regnier, placed the definition of mémozre 
before the assembly. Said M. Louis Barthou, 
Minister of Justice, famed historian (77me, Dec. 
27): ‘‘Human beings alone keep the memory of 
passing events; thus the word mémozre applies 
to the human race alone.” 

‘“Non!”’ boomed a deep voice, ‘‘ Mille fors 
non!” Good ‘‘Papa”’ Joffre was on his feet, 
earnest, concerned over the definition of mémozre. 
“Tt does not apply to human beings only,” he 
cried. ‘‘I had an English dog, called Bobby, 
during the early days of the war. He was 
almost human. He died in the swamps of La 
Pompelle in 1917, of influenza. He always 
remembered and acted strangely several hours in 
advance of an attack when he had heard me give 
the order, perhaps days before. Is that memory 
or intelligence? Is that soul or instinct? Mes 
amis, you may rest assured that dogs at least 
remember!” 

The old Marshal sat down amid a hush. 
Bobby is evidently still dear to him, for his head 
sank upon his breast. 

Earnest, the Secretary called for a vote: 
‘Shall the word mémozre apply equally to human 
beings and animals?” 

Eight to five the thirteen ‘“‘Immortals”’ present 
decided in the affirmative.—Time, January 10, 
1927. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery 


Walk softly in this hallowed place, 
Tis consecrated ground. 

“They had no souls,” I hear you say? 
For shame! Ah, look around; 

Read the inscriptions eloquent 
That all about are found! 


How much of happiness they gave 
To those who loved them so— 

These “little brothers” of the race 
Who now are lying low 

Beneath the green in this hushed spot 
Where rose and lily blow,— 


In quiet all unbroken save 
For that sweet melody 

That gushes unrestrained and pure, 
In rapture wild and free, 

From out a myriad feathered throats 
From neighboring bush and tree! 


What loyal love and constancy 
They had, these precious dead— 

A fealty incorruptible, 
A constancy inbred; 

How many were the hungry hearts 
Their fine devotion fed! 


Ah, who can walk these flowery paths 
Unmoved, with tearless eyes, 

Noting the markers on these graves 
Abloom ’neath summer skies— 

Sweet legends breathing of the love 
That time and death defies? 

—Louella C. Poole. 
June 8, 1927. 


Chickens for Playthings 


I have had letters sent to me protesting against 
the traffic of incubator chickens which are sold 
and sent all about the country when they are 
only a day or two old. I wrote a letter to a firm 
that was dealing in these little chickens and re- 
ceived the following reply which I publish to 
show our members who have written to me that 
I have tried to do what I could to protest against 
this cruel traffic. Perhaps this letter will satisfy 
some people that it is a legitimate enterprise, but 
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for my own part I cannot and do not approve of 
it. Let the farmers raise their own chickens, I 
say, and let the chickens be mothered and cared 
for humanely as they should be.—A. H. L. 

New York, May 18, 1927. 
The Animal Rescue League: 

We have a letter, dated May 14, which was 
addressed to our Gloucester, Mass., store. 

We have carefully noted your remarks in 
reference to the day-old chicks that we sell in our 
store, and for your information, we beg to advise 
as follows: 

The day-old chick business in this country has 
become a vast enterprise and were it not for the 
fact that chicks could be hatched in incubators, 
the cost would be so exorbitant that very few 
people could enjoy keeping chicks. 

Millions of chicks are shipped to the consumers 
every year via parcel post to all parts of this 
country. We receive these chicks in our stores 
within twenty-four hours after they are hatched 
and we endeavor to take excellent care of them. 
However, it is very rare that we ever have these 
chicks in our stores for more than twenty-four 
hours after receipt; in other words, they are dis- 
posed of to consumers very quickly, who, of 
course, take excellent care of the chicks as they 
intend raising them and adding to their present 
flock. 

We feel that we are doing the general public a 
great deal of good by selling these chicks at the 
very low prices that we do sell them for, and 
were we and other large retail distributors to dis- 
continue handling these chicks, it would mean 
that the ultimate consumer would be unable to 
obtain chicks at the very low prices that they are 
now able to buy them for. 

From time to time, we receive similar letters to 
yours and we find that upon checking this, they 
usually come through some person who is natu- 
rally very kind hearted but does not really under- 
stand just whether the chicks are being mis- 
handled or not. 

The United States government provides for 
shipping these chicks from their parcel post 
offices and have, after careful investigation, 
proven that it does not harm chicks by shipping 
them in great quantities. Yours very truly,— 
J. J. Newberry Co. 


Chained Bears 


Chained bears! straining at their chains! 
Surrounded by a gaping apish crowd, 
That grin and mutter idiotic joy! 


Poor brutes! the sport of brutes more dull! 
The forests wild and free call them insistent, 
To roam abroad and dig for rootlets sweet, 

To gather in great furry paws 

The Autumn’s hoard of berries, 

And the stinging honey, sweet, in hollow trees! 


Great Nature calls to mate, 

And find the Winter den, 

Sleeping warm beneath the cold and snowy 
coverlet, 

And snuggle babes within great furry arms. 


Chained bears! straining hopeless ’gainst the 
fetters galling! 

The cool wind calls them, 

Blowing down the forest paths, 

And the warm sunshine, 

And the scent of Autumn flowers! 

Their ancient parents stir within their blood, 

Calling them to the places wild and free— 

But they are chained by brutes, like you and me! 


—Grace Craw. 


A Kind Word for Puss 


SOUTHPORT, Conn.—I have just read Albert 
Payson Terhune’s article, ‘‘Men Hate Cats— 
Why?” I beg to differ with the opinion it sets 
forth. 

I, like you, take exception to the statement 
that the cat contributes nothing to the safety or 
the welfare of mankind. It is an undeniable 
truth that, without the cat, we should be overrun 
with rodents, disease-bearing vermin that they 
are. 

When we accord the cat the same measure of 
love and respect that is given unreservedly to the 
dog and let her feel the warmth of friendly affec- 
tion, she reciprocates a hundredfold. 

The cat! Cleanly, modest, affectionate, pleas- 
ure-giving, and useful. Here’s to her!—WMrs. 
Edna G. Cornell. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
7118 cats, 1331 dogs and 47 horses. We placed 
100 dogs and 30 cats in good homes. 


One night, after hours, we received an emer- 
gency call from a woman in Somerville, saying 
that a kitten had been thrown into the sewer by a 
boy and she was afraid he would die before he 
could be rescued. Our agents had all left and 
there was no one we could send, so we instructed 
her to attempt to get some one near her to go to 
the kitten’s relief and we would pay expenses. 
She called the Fire Department, and the chief 
very kindly sent over two men with a ladder. 
The woman then washed the kitten and sent him 
to the League, a lone passenger in a taxi, where 
he was fed and given a comfortable, warm bed. 

A number of squabs and young sparrows that 
have fallen from their nests have been brought to 
us. Those that are able to fly we put in our 
garden, where they enjoy hopping about on the 
shrubs and bathing in the pool. Another guest 
has arrived, a turtle, and he favors the pool. 


—_——___—_——. 


Mayor Nichols has ordered that all unleashed 
dogs be picked up off the streets, and we are busy 
these days restoring them to their owners. We 
witness many happy reunions. 


Our Receiving Stations are doing greater work 
than ever this year in distributing our literature 
in the schools. 


A female German police dog was brought here 
for treatment; some fiend had gashed her leg with 
a knife. The doctor was afraid the muscle had 
been severed and that she would lose the use of 
her leg, but she responded to treatment. Several 
dogs and cats in this neighborhood have been 
poisoned, but we have been unable to locate the 
culprit. How can there be so many barbarians 
in what is supposed to be a ‘‘civilized”’ world? 


A very tragic case recently came to our atten- 
tion. A woman from Norwood brought in a 
handsome cat with one leg badly torn, the bones 
of the hip and leg broken, and the eyes sunk in 
from hours of misery. The owner said that he 
had disappeared from home a week before and re- 
turned dragging a trap on his hind leg. She 
said that even if the eat could be treated, she 
could not stand the worry and fear of his being 
caught again, so she wanted him put to death. 
What can be done to teach boys the cruelty of the 
trap? 


On June 10, an extremely hot day, our two 
doctors were kept busy clipping and bathing 
dogs. It takes over an hour to clip a small dog. 


A Dog Missionary 


The train was full of commuters. I walked 
slowly up ahead until I reached the last seat of 
the last car—the smoker—and there I sat down, 
back against the partition of the baggage com- 
partment, face to face with a man holding a 
frightened black dog by a chain. I spoke kindly 
to the dog and that made the man speak kindly 
to me. He never had had a dog. He knew 
nothing about dogs. He had it all to learn, he 
said. Where did he get the dog? At the Animal 
Rescue League, said he. Then, encouraged a 
little, he told the story. Bad luck had hit him 
hard this year. He worked as _ electrician, 
carpenter and handy man for the biggest firm 
of tailors in Boston. He had three children, a 
girl eleven and a half, a boy of eight and a little 
girl of three. Last March he moved from 
Charlestown to Sharon, where his boy had been 
sixteen months in the sanatorium after an attack 
of pneumonia. The older girl had an operation 
for appendicitis, and a more serious operation 
for ulcers which followed. The little girl, sent 
to Providence to escape all this, caught measles, 
which ran into pneumonia. Since she was 
brought home she has been wasting away. For 
some days she has been calling for a dog. When 
she was well she liked the neighbor’s dog, who 
came over and paid her friendly attentions. 
The doctor said if she could have a dog it might 
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_ pacify her. So here sat the man who had never 
had a dog, who had always been afraid of dogs, 
hanging on to a dog that perhaps had never 
had a good home, going out on the 5.48 to a little 
girl who was ‘‘wasting away’? and who kept 
calling for a dog. 

I stroked the gentle little thing, and he crowded 
over against my feet, trembling at every jerk of 
the train, at every slam of the door into the 
baggage compartment. He clearly was a home- 
sick, scared little dog. He little realized that 
his great job in life was at hand, and with it 
perhaps a span of happiness to balance the hard 
years since he was lost or left behind. 

Under the man’s arm was a package of puppy 
biscuit. He clearly intended to do his part. He 
didn’t know dogs. ‘‘ But,” he said quite simply, 
“Td do anything to save my little girl.” | And 
he added, ‘‘My wife was raised in Providence 
where they had dogs, and she’ll know what to 
do for him.” 

He pulled out the card of the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. ‘‘ Organized 
in 1899,” it said. ‘‘Life memberships $100, 
active $5, associate $1. Every dollar given 
lessens the suffering of some homeless dog and 
cat.’ 

According to the card this man had con- 
tributed $3 to the society—a purely voluntary 
act—and had a promise that he could bring the 
dog back in a given period if he did not come up 
to the mark. This little dog—about as big as 
a small cocker spaniel, long-haired, black, beau- 
tifully marked with white, with gentle, friendly 
eyes—never is going back, of that I feel sure. 
He is going to pull his oar, and earn his keep 
in that little family that has moved out to the 
pine woods of Sharon. The last I saw of him 
as the train was leaving Sharon station he was 
pulling for all he was worth on the chain and 
going toward home. The men across the aisle 
must have heard the talk, for they were dis- 
cussing it. ‘‘Where does the Animal Rescue 
League get these dogs?’ asked one. ‘Lost 
dogs,’”’ said the other, ‘‘tramp dogs, sick dogs. 
Dogs people get tired of or afraid of. Some 
they doctor. Some they chloroform. Some 
they put in good homes. A darned good stunt.” 

At any rate better than a ton of circulars de- 


‘know dogs,” 


scribing the work of such a society is one little 
dog and one tired man, even one ‘‘ who doesn’t 
going out together on the 5.48 to 
do what they can for a child that ‘“‘keeps wasting 
away.” God speed them both and all such men 
and all such dogs, even if neither fully com- 
prehends the part he plays.—Rev. John van 
Schaick, Editor, Christian Leader. 


It is not too early to begin to work for 
the Fair which is to be at the Copley Plaza, 
December 5 and 6. Miss Phillips has work 
ready for our helpers. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 192 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gaiam 2 Gree eee ee ee ee ee 125 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue. 244 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street . ; 210 
East Boston, 341 Miowutiae Saas Be Seton 323 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
SITeGhee wes ont ee a oes 1009 
INGE lO veMMUCOHAlinv kia ek Fr... 53 
MECH el pee wre eset sek RY UGS 25 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street...... 737 
2918 


Mr. Campbell, at our East Boston Branch, has 
quite a unique arrangement that he worked out 
himself—a cat carrier and a chloroform box com- 
bined. Mr. Campbell is a locksmith by trade, 
and when out on orders of his own he carries his 
invention in case of emergency. He is then able 
to put an injured cat immediately out of its suf- 
fering and at the same time take a well cat back 
to the League Receiving Station in comfort. 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for May, 1927 


(SASES HTRALEGS wus: s. <5 on ORES Pi ee 
Owners advised by telephone........ 


INTERESTING CASES 

One homing pigeon from Long Island, with a 
broken leg and injured breast, was picked up in 
East Boston. 

An undesired goat has been turned into the 
League by its owner and has been placed at the 
Medfield Branch. 

Medfield Branch 

Dr. O. F. Mathiasen, Ph.D., of the Harvard 
Faculty spent the week-end at the Bartlett- 
Angell Home. Dr. Mathiasen came with his 
wife, son Robert, daughter Phyllis, and his 
mother, who was visiting him from California. 


Dr. Ben Criley from the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, is assisting Dr. Young in the clinic 
for the summer. Dr. Criley comes very well 
recommended from the college officials and also 
from Dr. Harbough, who was with us last summer. 


It is now the clipping season on dogs, and we 
should be careful after the dog has been clipped 
to avoid sunburn, as the skin of the long-haired 
dog sunburns very easily. If your dog becomes 
sunburned apply carron oil as soon as possible 
after the burn is noticed. 


Dr. Young Entertains Medical Detachment 


On June 4 and 5 the Medical Detachment, 
26th Division Supply Train, Mass. N. G., spent 
an enjoyable time at the home of Lieut. .W. A. 
Young at Medfield, Mass. 

The Detachment left the Armory at Charles- 
town, Mass., Saturday noon, traveling to Med- 
field in the Detachment’s ambulance. 

The personnel of the Detachment consists of: 
Capt. L. S. MeQuade, Medical Officer; Lieut. 
W. A. Young, Veterinary Officer; Sergeants 


LaRonde and Nauffits; and Privates Leo, 
Schnetzer, Driscoll, Dunnett and Thompson. 

Under the direction of the officers practical in- 
structions in their branch of the service was given 
to the men after which the time was enjoyably 
spent in athletics, music, an ambulance trip over 
Medfield, terminated by witnessing the Sunday 
ball game between Medfield and Franklin. 

Sunday evening the Detachment journeyed 
back to the Charlestown Armory, again by 
ambulance. 


Animal Rescue League 


PURPOSE OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE AS 
CARRIED ON AT THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME, 
MEDFIELD, MASS. 


This article is written in the hope of clarifying 
in the public’s mind the function of the Animal 
Rescue League, as there seems to be a false im- 
pression among a great many people as to just 
what the League’s work is. 

The Animal Rescue League is simply what the 
name implies—a place of refuge for beast, bird or 
animals; a place to take your animals to when you 
do not care to keep them longer, and a place to 
take stray animals to be held for the owners or 
disposed of by placing in suitable homes, or 
humanely destroyed. 

The Animal Rescue League does not practice 
boarding of cats and dogs at any of its Branches 
or headquarters. During the past few years, 
Dr. W. M. Eames was given permission to 
privately board cats and dogs at the Bartlett- 
Angell Home. The League received nothing 
from this work, as it was Dr. Eames’s private 
business. 

Dr. Eames is no longer connected with the 
League, and Dr. W. A. Young now lives in the 
Bartlett-Angell house. He has a caretaker on 
the place at all hours to receive unwanted or 
stray animals—these will be disposed of in the 
usual custom. Dr. Young will give professional 
advice and service privately to those persons who 
wish to call at the Bartlett-Angell Home, morn- 
ings or evenings. He has charge of the League 
Clinic in Boston during the day. 

The management of the League and Dr. 
Young hope to reforest and repair the Bartlett- 
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Angell place and make it one of the beauty spots 
in Medfield. 

It is also decided to make it a bird reservation 
and to encourage birds as much as possible to 
come to the place both summer and winter. 

The public is invited to the home, but we must 
ask you to help preserve nature’s beauty by not 
destroying the wild flowers, trees or birds. 
There is no beauty equal to the undisturbed 
beauty of nature. 

Any aid either by suggestion, act or contribu- 
tion toward this work will be greatly appreciated 
and we hope to prove the merit of our organiza- 
tion.—Mrs. Huntington Smith, President. 


LETTERS 


Dinah Rescues the Starling 


I am Dinah Dianthus. Anyone ought to be 
able to tell from my portrait that there isn’t much 
happens in this world that escapes my notice. I 
am an ex-stray, like my two adopted brothers, 
one of whom, a brunette, like myself, weighs nine- 
teen pounds. I can’t keep still long enough to 
grow fat like that. My master is a bird man, 
that is, he teaches people the names of the dif- 
ferent kinds of birds, and some of his pupils do 
not like or approve of us, because we are cats. 
Now I just want to tell them that there is one 
starling in our garden that owes his life to me, a 
cat! This is how it happened: 

The house whose lawn joins ours has no person 
living in it, but lately some intelligent workmen 


have been repairing it, and I go over every day to 
see that they do their work right. I know they 
are intelligent because they talk to me and tell 
me what a pretty, bright cat 1am. Well, yester- 
day they didn’t come, so I took a walk about that 
house just to see that everything was as it should 
be, and I thought I heard something inside. I 
stood up as high as I could on my tippy-toes, be- 
cause those windows do not have nice wide sills 
the way ours do, where a cat may sit in comfort. 

As I stood up and peeked into the dining room 
I saw a bird flying around inside. Now I know 
birds do not belong in houses, because we haven’t 
any at home. Just as I was wondering what to 
do about it my master came out of his office, and 
I ran up to him and told him all about it. He 
really is much brighter than most humans, and so 
he realized that I wanted his attention. Then I 
scampered back to that empty house and stood 
up again to look in the window, and cried and 
lashed my tail, and turned my head to see if he 
was coming. He was! He said, ‘‘ Well, Di, 
what’s the matter? What’s wrong in there?” 
(You see the night before the family had rescued 
a half-worn-out cat that had been shut in for days 
in another closed house down the street, so I sup- 
pose he thought I’d found one, too.) 

‘Why, it’s a bird, a starling. We must tele- 
phone for the key.”’ So he tucked me under his 
arm, and we went into our own house and tele- 
phoned. Pretty soon the man came with the key. 
Then they opened the window and out flew the 
bird. Furry nice! But he was glad to get out 
where he could get something to eat and drink, 
and the family say that he would have worn him- 
self out flying against the windows if I hadn’t 
rescued him. Now, doesn’t he owe his life to 
Dinah Dianthus Maynard? 


Notr.—Dinah’s story is true; it happened 
Sunday, May 1. Witness my hand and seal,— 
Pearl A. Maynard. 


Winter Hitt, Mass., April 21, 1927. 
In reply to your communication asking as 
to the welfare of the kitten taken by me March 
2, I will say it is very satisfactory in every way. 
He is very much at home, is contented, and is 
now one of our family.—0O. F. M. 
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West Roxsury, Mass., April 22, 1927. 

I am in receipt of your card asking about the 
kitten I received from the Animal Rescue League 
in March. He is an eminently satisfactory 
kitten and is lively and happy,—the spoiled 
baby of the household. I am enjoying him 
more and more every day, and thank you very 
much for letting me have him.—F. F. McK, 


ARLINGTON, Mass., March 26, 1927. 

I am in receipt of your card inquiring for the 
kitten which I took from you on March 19, 1927. 
He seems to be very happy and contented with 
us. The whole family enjoy his company, and 
he feels right at home with us. Thanking you 
for your interest I am, very sincerely,—L. A.C. 


Boston, Mass., April 21, 1927. 
We have your card of inquiry of the 20th 
regarding the cat you supplied us with March 
15. We are very much pleased with the animal, 
and we believe he is entirely contented with us; 
if not, he is a hard cat to please.—C. W. W. 


Ma.peEn, Mass., May 3, 1927. 

Replying to your card about dog No. 3029,— 
he has turned out to be a lively dog; is a good 
watchdog and is also good with the children. He 
is very satisfactory and contented. He is a 
great pal for my little boy,—follows him about 
everywhere he goes. He won’t allow any other 
dog on the place. We have three large cats and 
two kittens; they and the dog are great friends. 
The dog won’t allow any other dog to touch the 
cats. We are much satisfied with him.— 
EEA oS eX 


Hanson, Mass., April, 1927. 
Dog No. 1135 is indeed very contented and 
happy; is a great joy and companion to the entire 
family, but especially to the children. We are 
very much pleased with him.—P. F. B. 


— 


Taunton, Mass., May 10, 1927. 
Dog No. 2647 has won our entire affection. 
He is kind and gentle, wonderful with the 


children, and seems very happy with us.— 
CMC: 


DorcuesterR, Mass., May 5, 1927. 

In answer to postal about dog No. 2452, taken 
by us from the League, will say that he has be- 
come greatly attached to us and we just love 
him. We have found him to be extremely 
faithful and kind. We have named him Laddie, 
and wherever I go he is right at my heels. He 
is a wonderful protection and we would indeed 
miss him if anything were to happen. I must 
tell you of an incident that happened the other 
evening. A neighbor called and I wrapped up 
a few pieces of candy in paper and laid them on 
the table for him to take home. When he got 
ready to go he put the package in his pocket. 
Laddie saw him do it, and when he was leaving 
he got in front of him and put his nose down on 
the toe of his shoe. He would not let him go 
until he put the package of candy back on the 
table again. When Laddie saw that I passed 
the candy to the neighbor he was satisfied that 
everything was all right. He is wonderfully 
intelligent. We appreciate the wonderful work - 
the League is doing in placing both dogs and 
cats into homes where they are well cared for. 
Our dog has known nothing but kindness and 
the best of care since he came here, and he is 
contented and happy. He seemed to be a dog 
that had been left to himself a great deal, but 
now he is just one of us and helps to create the 
sunshine and life of our home. Thanking the 
League kindly, I remain,—R. E. H. 


Boston, Mass., March 24, 1927. 

I am delighted to report that little Lassie, 
No. 1937 on your books, is now a full-fledged 
member of our household. I didn’t realize that 
so many splendid traits could be represented in 
one dog until this one was presented to us. You 


have brought great happiness to us by permitting 
us to take Lassie into our home.—T. L. D. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly. The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


For the Health 
and Happiness 
of your friend 
the dog ~ 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


Used by careful owners everywhere for 
the past seventy years. Best for the 
dog because they contain every dietary 
essential which his constitution needs. 
Clean and easy to feed. Sold by 
Grocers, Pet-shops, Seedsmen and 
Sporting Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Valuable dog book free on request. 


SPRATT S PAT.-ETD. 
NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets af 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 : S i 7 
" BY with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and eared for: 


Cats 0 29. < cela) Ne ee 
Dogs. va > oo eer 
Horses: ..-3 J 45 ue {= ee 805 
Birds...) 2g -)£. 2. a ee 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 16 
ae Oe 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


= A Free Clinic for Animals 
Ae wee 1 ae has been maintained for 28 years 
4 Ss : DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


irate 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGEN'TS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY (30 Bis ay ep co ee Gece bee Le eed A ee ee 
Nortu Enp, INpustriaL ScHooL . . «Sw. S.SC~SCtw:~S*sé«S 9) NORTH BENET STREET 
SOUTH "END U0 0 Oe ae a cpa ieee eet OG NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . ... . . « «  « 79 MooRE STREET 
DEDHAM. . . . . . . , +, +... Pine RipGE Home or Rest For HorsEs 
MEDFIELD . .. . . . .. . . . BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME for ANIMALS 
EasTiBOston’)0 0) 20 oo 8 eh eT i eb) beak ee eee 
West Lynn is) bee digiichio ds  egmiga oe, eB bs eae eee 
CHELSEA.” so.0 kde ask) o£ ee ee eee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street _ 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
¢ RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


